196      SILVER AND SHEFFIELD  PLATE
last named often stained green, were the usual hafting
materials, but with the end of the century, or quite
early in the reign of Queen Anne, the silversmiths
began to fashion handles of silver by striking half
scales in dies and hard silver-soldering them in pairs
to form a hollow handle, in which the knife tang was
set with a suitable cement. At a later date some knife
handles were made in the same way with fusion
metal.
This class of cutlery, if with silver handles, is often
a parcel-gilt, and appeals to a collector. If he should
be so fortunate as to secure a fitted Sheraton case such
as is illustrated in Plate 16 he counts himself a happy
man. Handsome as such a case can be when it is
inlaid mahogany, there is a vase shape in the Adam
style which is even more covetable. The knife shown
in our illustration is known as scimitar blade, while the
handle is a good example of the pistol pattern. This
was exceedingly popular from the middle of the
eighteenth century to its close. The curved end of the
blade was often quite pronounced in size and we make
a shrewd guess, that its shape is what it is, in order
to facilitate the transfer of food from the plate to the
mouth. A two-pronged fork is not much use to a man
with a hearty appetite and duck and green peas before
him. We have a pair of such implements, happily
quite ^new, of early nineteenth-century manufacture,
in which the lobe end is over an inch in diameter. The
handles are ivory and stained green.
The value of old cutlery is hard to determine- Its
date, condition and pattern will each be a factor jn
its appraisement, and whether the set is large or small
will make all .the difference. The following lot from